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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
ORIGINAL ESSAY. 

The influcnce of the diffusion of Knowledge on | 

Poetic Genius. 


The happy influence of the general diffusion 
of knowledge is seen and felt in every part of 
the community. It is seen in the various im- 
provements of the present day, which are cal- 
culated to meliorate the condition cf man; and | 
it is felt in the thousand nameless charms, | 
which are the offspring of civilization and re- | 
finement. | 

The influence of knowledge and refinement | 
is inutual. In viewing the past we find that, | 
as knowledge has been gradually diffused, the | 
march of man’s improvement has been onward, 
and that he has, as gradually, advanced from 
the rude simplicity of savage life, until he has | 
attained the arts and the refinements of polish- | 
ed society. ‘To the general diifusicn of know- 
ledge we are indebted for much of that happi- 


} 


| 


own ‘* chainless mind.’’ He speaks to men of 
learning and refinement, and they expect that 
his language shall be embellished with the 


\flowers of literature, and enriched from the 


exuberant stores of knowledge. 
Every thing in nature or in art that can 


| beautify and adorn, must be at his disposal. 


They ask the poet to paint brighter images 
than the imagination of the poet has ever con- 


iceived, and to add treasures to that mass of! 


intellectual wealth which has been accumula- | 
ting for a {Te must ransack creation for | 
new flowers, aud search the deep for more 


fes. 


}radiant gems, and must be tricked out in the | 


costly trappings of fashion, ere his muse can | 
gain admittance to the coteries of the refined. 

If genius is successful, the ascendency of | 
merit is brief. Jinitations, if not rivals suc- | 
ceed, till, like the sun, he is eclipsed by those | 
who shine only in ‘borrowed light.” His | 


dice, and unshackled by the fetters of ignor- 
ance. They are ever forming, like Plato, 
schemes of Utopian perfectablility schemes 
which are not to be realized. Wedo not deny 
that we have not genius now—that we have 
no materials for poetry, and that there is no 
demand for it in the literary market; and we 
cannot be taxed as broachers of new doctrines, 
when we say that the day of poetry,—of soul 
stirring song is past. 

It is only in the arts and sciences, that man 
can profit by the experience of the past. There 
he may catch the thread which bis predecessor 
has dropped, and which may guide him thro’ 
the mazy labyrinth of learning. In poetry, 


| genius is little assisted by knowledge and ex- 


perience. And if fancy has less influence on 
the happiness of mankind, than sober reality, 
it is not to be regretted that science advances, 
though poetry declines. They belong to dif- 


thoughts and his feelings are engrafted on the | ferent seasons and to different stages of society. 
thoughts and feelings of others, and decked |The one is like the cold and calculating plans. 
out in a more moderna dress where the original | of age, the other, the bright imagings of youth. 


cannot be recognised. But is this humble | 


The one is as the fruits of autumn, the other, 


ich is . } 2 ca SP dane 5s 3 3 A P > oe: ; | z ‘ os 
ness “e 14s our inheritance. But does know- | jmitation—this destitution of originality, to be | the Jowers of spring. It is true, there may be 
ledge heighten those intellectual pleasures} attributed to paucity and barrenness of genius, | poetry inthis age of labour-saving inventions 


which we derive from poetry, or is its diffusion 
favourable to the cultivation of poetic talent? 
A view of the past, however slight, may fur- 
nish an answer, Nearly all the works of ge- 
ius which bear the impress of immortality, 
were of a rude, and comparatively unlettered 
state of sociely. They havé survived the 
ravages of time, and must still survive, unfading 
and immortal. Age has thrown around them 
her hallowed mantle, and still they are in the 
“youth of their years.” The orators and poets 
of antiquity, spake and wrote in the simple, 
yet powerful lan 





or is it the legitimate consequence of a genera! | 
diffusion of knowledge? Is it hecause men are 
gifted with less genius now, or is it because | 
they have mightier obstacles to surmount, that 
the poets of antiquity find no superiors at the | 
present day. 

There are not wanting those who assert 
that man has degenerated, and that the nar- 
rowness of his intellect is but the counterpart | 
of the brevity of his existence. The assertion | 
is more easily made than proved. Man is, | 
essentially, the same in every age, although | 


and we have seen flowers in autuinn, but both 
alike are sickly and fading. 

Does the poet asi why he cannot, in behoid- 
ing the works of God, catch the inspiration of 
‘‘ olden time?” fle may indeed, see the mani- 
festations of the majesty of his Creator. All 
that is grand and magnificent in nature is 
spread out before him. He may gaze upon 
the lofty mountain in the wide extended plain 
—upon the heaving ocean, as its mountain 
surges lash the rocky shore,—or the majestic 
water-fall, whose rising spray is lighted up 


guage which nature inspires. |the circumstances in which he finds himself| with the matchless colourings of the rainbow. 
If ever they used f 


r igurative language and 
Aplendid imagery, they were unshackled by the 
aclilious rules which a refined age and finical 

taste have imposed upou geuius. When the 
minstrel of ** olden time,”’ recited his songs, his 
wild and unlettered audience participated in 
the enthusiasm of the poet. By the charms and 
witchery of poetry he swayed their feelings, 
and called forth the energies of their minds. | 
He was master of their passions—he knew | 

every avenue to the heart, and with the lofty 
strains of poesy aod eloquence, he ‘* maddened 

their souls;”? again, with the same talisman, he 

toftened and subdued their pride and ferocity. 
Language has now lost that highly figurative 





style which was its early characteristic. But 
there are other difficulties which the poet of 
the present day must encounter. If he has 
Senius, it is fettered, rather than aided by that 
system of education which it obtains in this age 
of philosophy. 
He is taught to measure his own capacity— 
to investigate and classify the faculties of the 
» “Mnderstanding, and even to set bounds to his 


placed, may stamp his character with variety. | 
Ile has always had the same nature—the same | 
passions, and the same affections, but accident | 
has diyersified the modes of their development | 
and operation. If one period has been deno- , 
minated the ‘‘ golden age of literature,” it is 
not because there existed in that age more of 
genius and talent. The men of that age owe 
their reputation to adventitious circumstances. 
In other times they might have lived only to be 
forgotten. 

In view of the many inventions of this age, 
and of the many improvements in the arts of 
life, can any aver that the world is in its decay 
—that man in his intellectual career has passed 
the meridian, and that his pathway is darkened 
by the shadows of evening? 

While this opinion is avowed by some, there 
are others who fall into the opposite error. 
With opposite feelings and with different views 
of the moral dignity of man, they utterly dis- 
card the notion of hisdegeneracy. They look 





forward with earnest expectation to the time, 
when he shall stand forth, unbiassed by preju- 


He may lift his eyes upward to the starry 
canopy above—or tread among the flowers of 
earth, and yet he may fail of the inspiration of 
poetry. He may tell us of the sighing of the 
evening breeze: or of the awful conflict of the 
raging elements,—he may people some golden 
cloud with the joyous beings of imagination; 
or tell us of the spirits of the whirlwind and the 
storm. He may tell us all these things, and 
yet in language so tame and so spiritless, that 
we thiuk of the old age and decripitude of the 
muses. 

I am aware that it isa thankless task, to 
throw a shade over the prospects of the youth- 
ful votaries of the muses. It is opposed to the 
wishes,—the hopes, and the expectations, 
which all so fondly indulge. In the ardour of 
youth, we look forward, with an eager and 
blightsome heart, to those improvements, to 
which we hope to contribute, and upward to 
that proud eminence which we hope to attain. 

Years roll on, and age steals upon us, age, 
that chills the warm current of life, and with it, 
the fond anticipations of youth. The man who 


> 
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[Preece See pocype ee 

wishes to secure to himselfa lasting reputation, {fatal curse has entailed upon every son and | up any longer against the oppressive heat Which 
must be far in advance of the age in which he | daughter of humanity. scorched me without, and the conflicting pag, 
lives. He inherits the aggregated intellectual ““My reverie was interrupted by the near ap- | sions that convulsed me within, I sank down jy 
wealth of all preceding ages. But, paradoxical | proach of the boat which I have before mention-| the boat, and remained forsome time in a state 
asitmay seem, the inheritance is too ample ed, and I hastened to the landing-place just as | of stupor. 

and tooexuberant. In surveying his rich do- | the person it contained stepped upon the shore.| ‘Reason at length returned. “I lifted up my 
main, he cheats himself with the illusive hope}. ‘* ‘Will you lend mé@ your boat for half an} head, and was now able to lools around, for the 








of an abundant harvest of renown. 




























It is often said that the early recollections of 
ourown country,—the exploits of her heroes 
—her bold and unrivalled scenery, furnish in- 

‘ exhaustible topics for the American poet. 

Beautiful or sublime scenery can never sup- 


ply the want of poetic genius, or countervail | 


influence of other circum- 
stances. Man may dwell in the fairy land of 
the East, or may wander among the spicy 
groves of “Araby the blest,’”—before him the 
Alps outhe Andes may tower in awful sublim- 
ity, or the bright sky and still brighter sun of 
Italy may smile upon him, and yet his, may not 
be the thoughts and the language of poetry. 
The history of our country must be obscured 
by the mists of time, before our heroes can rival 
Achilles and Zneas and the Gods of old. 

But as long as the Press is unrestricted, fa- 
miliar as the events of yesterday, will be the 
story of our Revolution. 

The poet is sometimes admonished to forget 
the tales of the Genii, and te exchange the my- 


the unfavourable 


thology of the heathen for the higher and holier 
subjects of scripture history. The child cannot 
bend the bow of Ulysses, nor can uninspired 
man tune the harp of David. 


high eminence,—difficulties which no ability 
cam remove, and no genius transcend. 


hour?’ said 1, addressing the boatman, He he- 
sitated: 1 tried an augument more powerful 
than words, and, in amoment, my request was 


brilliancy which had before dazzled had died 
away into a more chastened light; the heat 
had become more temperate, and the sun wag 











The; 





general diffusion of knowledge places mankind | transient, breathless silence ensued. I had 


so near a level, that genius cannot longer 


alone. 
Montgomery, Md. 


L. M. P. 


From the spirit and manners ef the age. 
AN ADVENTUREIN A BOAT. 


“It was an evening more beautiful, if possi- 











granted. ‘You had better not gofar out,’ said | fast sinking towards the western horizon; ang 
he, ‘as the tide is just turning, and the current | now only it was that I awoke to a full sense of 
will soon be so strong, that you may find it an | my horrifying situation. 
object of great difficulty to get back again.’ Af- | “1 was alone, becalmed upon that “‘worldof § J was inf 
| ter thanking him for his caytion, and ss Pra, waters,”? without an oar to impel my fragile § fulstorm 
to observe it, | stepped into the boat, seized the | bark along; without a sail to spread before the § the crew 
oars, and rowed slowly towards the opposite | breeze, if happily one should spring up; whols me appat 
| shore. ly unconscious as to the extent of distance that fj} means, h 
| “The sweet toned bells of the Holy Trinity, | separated me from my native shore, and igno- again res 
jor, as it is more commonly termed, ‘High | rant whether it lay to the righ. or to the left, dmmedia 
| Church,’ were chiming the hour of twelve, and | or behind me, or before me. I felt the keen of deliri: 
| taeir varied yet diapson notes, which fell on gnawings of hunger, and yet had no means of — 
| mine ear, now breathing, as it were, a volume | satisfying it; my thirst, which had become al. 
| of sound, and now dying away in the most de- | most insupportable, was rendered more bitter: : 
| lightful cadences, combined with the peculiari- | ly so by the reflection that | had no method of : aed 
jtyofmy situation, the awful grandeur of the jallaying it. The fearful silence that reigned aires 
| scen@ around me, the consciousness that I was | around me was broken only by the flounderings Pest Fi 
jalone at night’s bigh noon, on that high waste lof a huge black porpoise, which frequently - In one 
of waters, with only a slender plank between raised its mishapen figure above the surface of Which g 
jme and an unknown eternity, overwhelmed | the briny flood, fixing its frightful eyes upon . 
| me with an indescribable sensation. I felt as if| me, as if it was aware of my helpless situation, T 
| my spirit was struggling to burst its frail earth- | and impatient for the moment when it might Ae 
ly prison, and to soar at once into the region | make me its prey. On 
frem whence it emanated; while an inward! ‘In vain did 1 strain my eyes with looking of isi 
| fear, adread mysterious awe, was stealing over | this way and that way, in expectation of being Easton, 
These are a few of the difficulties, which | it, as if restrain its impious daring, and warn | able to espy a vessel by meansof which I might J time pl 
prevent the poet of the present day, attaiuing a| it of the terrific consequences of rushing pre- | be released from my state of peril; no prospect anecdo 
maturely into the realms of futurity. |of deliverance greeted my view, no outlet to beautil 
“The sound of the bells had ceased, and a|my misery appeared; despair, darls, witherin~, J gepted 
3 | blasting despair, overcame every other passion, recede 
| reached the centre of the river, and could dis- | and, in the frenzy of my mind, I shrieked—I Ff attaine 
stand forth, unrivalled, unapproachable, and | cern two or three white cottages on the Lin-| cried aloud for help—but, alas! the sound of §f ja the « 
|eolnsbire coast, sleeping in the pale moon|my voice died away unheard by any ear save ff yp, loo 
| beams, with the hedge rows and woods of the | my own, while the exertion it cost me added But in 
} more distant part of the landscape clothed in| considerably to my weariness and exhaustion. was as 
; the sober livery of twilight: while the opposite| “Night was beginning to close around me; 
| side presented tomy view the town of Hull, its| clouds were stealing slowly over the face of 
| citadel and fortifications, its tall houses, with, the heavens; I felt a soft breeze upon my cheek, , 
/ the lofty towers of its churches rising above | the sleeping waves began to be slightly agitate? 
ble, than the present one; the moon was sail- | them, and overlooking the country around; the! ed, my boat moved, and a transient ray of hope 









ing slowly and majestically over the blue ex- naked masts of the shipping lying in the docks | beamed upon nag mind ; but, it was hope excit- 
pavse ofan unclouded sky, and seemed to be |#94 harbour, which seemed, like a mighty for- | ed only to make, if possible, my despair more 
gazing at her own pensive loveliness reflected | est, tearing its head in the very heart of a pop- | poignant. 

on the bosom of the placid Humber, which lay | vlous city. 



























like a glorious mirror beneath her. I stood | 


renity of the heavens—the slumbering river, on 
which nota single bark was riding, save one 
solitary little boat that had put off from the op- 
posite shore, and seemed to be making towards 
the landing place at ashort distance from the 
spot where Istood. Not a zephyr disturbed the 
quiet air; the noise and bustle of business had 
ceased; the busy inmates of the town had retir- 
ed to rest. Silence herself kept watch over 
that hour of more than earthly tranquillity, un- 
distubed by aught save the sound of the watch- 
man’s voice as he proclaimed the hour of the 
night, or the echoes of the footsteps of a few 
stragglers, who, like myself, were cheating 
themselves of repose, in order to enjoy the 
beauties of that enchanting night. Not a 
thought crossed my mind but what was in uni- 
gon with the fairscene. The cares, the toils, the 
disappointments of life, faded from my memory; 
its departed days of gladness, of unblighted 
hopes, of unalloyed pleasures, alone rushed to 
my recollection; andl felt as though I were a 
being of superior mould, born to a life of unin- 
terrupted happiness, instead of a frail descend- 


a heavy langour took possession of my frame, | 
and, in spite of my utmost efforts, sleep weigh- 
ed down my eyelids; involuntarily 1 dropped | 


heartfelt gratification was forgotten. 

“How long my sleep continued it is impossi- 
ble for me to say; but, when [ awoke, the coat 
was almost vertical, and the intense heat of his | 
rays, which fell directly upon me, had afflicted | 
me with an almost insupportable head-ache. | | 
attempted to look around, but the brilliant | 
-pendour of the sunbeams reflectedupon the wa- | 
ters so completely dazzled my eyes, as to render 
it impossible; and to look upwards was equally 
so, for the whole face of heaven seemed to be 
one vast canopy of the most highly-polished 
silver. 

‘‘Parched with thirst, my tongue clove to the 
roof of mouth, and my blood seemed to be dry- 
ed up in my veins. I could not divest myself 
of the idea that I was in a dream. I rubbed my 
eyes, and refused to give credence to the evi- 











ant of Adam, subject to all the evils which the 





dence of my senses, till, at last, unable to bear 


: | «The clouds now rapiddy rolled one upon 

“As I continued to gaze on this bright con- | another, until the whole face of the ‘vasty deep,’ 

gazing on that lovely scene—the sublime se- | catenation of beauty, the objects around me | was overhung with a canopy of impenetrable 
gradually appeared more and more indistinct; | darkness. 


the oars into the water—a moment more, and | the huge billows witha force at once violent 
the scenery I had been contemplating with such | and irresistible. 


dart through the mutky gloom; flash followed 


| dashed their foamy heads toward the skies—the 


“A noise like the rushing of a mighty cata- 
ract warned me of the coming storm; the winds 
burst forth from their ocean caves, tossing up 


‘At length pale streaks of lightning began to 


flash each more awfully vivid than the one it suc: 
ceeded—the thunderg@lled over my head, peal 
upon peal, like the sound of an incessant dis- 
charge of artillery—the rain rushed down i 
sheets—the mountain-like waves roared as they 


wind howled as if for very rage that it could 
not sweep the ocean from its bed,—presenting J 
altogether a combination of appalling borror . 
beyond the power of language to describe. 
“AsI clusg balf frantic to one of the seats” 
of my boat, awaiting in the bitterest agony © 
mind, that destruction which it seemed impossi- 
ble for me to escape, a flash of lightning, that 
resembled a sheet of livid fire, shot forth, and 
seemed to extend from pole to pole, lighting 8p 
the face of the heavens as though it had been” 
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Hoonday, and displayed the infuriated waves of 
“the sea foaming on high, and seemingly ready 
fo close around and bury me in the friglitful 
galfio which I was placed. Suddenly I felt as 
ugh I had received a violent blow from a 
wy bludgeon—a loud crash succeeded, and | 
fell upon my face in the boat, utterly insensi- 
ble to what followed. 

‘Three weeks after this occurrence my rea- 
‘00 again returned, when I found myself reduc- 
‘ed to the lowest state of weakness, lying in 











seated beside me. 


ful storm, my boat had been picked up at sea by 
the crew ofa fishing smack, who had brought 
weapparently lifeless to that place. Proper 


Gmmediately ensuing, I had remained in a state 
of delirium until that day.” W...'H. 











SELECT TALES. 
“ Authentic History, is like a glass, 
Through which the rays of light directly pass, 
Jo straight dull lines, which little warmth impart, 
‘But Fiction, like a convex lens, displays, 
«Tn one bright focus, all those seattered rays, 











ae HOUSE ON THE CLIFF. 


On™be morning of a fine day, in the spring 
of 1919, | embarked in a Durham-boat, at 
Easton, Pa. for Philadelphia. I passed my 
time pleasantly in listening to the songs and 


beautiful and sometimes sublime scenery pre- 
sented on either side. At one place, the shores 
receded with a gentle upward slope, until they 
attained the importance of hills appearing blue 
in the distance, at another they stood proudly 
up, looking upon the fresh-blooming lowlands. 
But im one particular place, the appearance 
was a8 if a mountain, by some powerful con- 
vulsion, had been severed in the midst; for the 
lofty pi 
ame height, and the projecting crags appear- 
if they had once articulated, as a geolo- 
Batomist would say. 
pr in its channel, @pd dashed, and 





d its course. Such passages 
alls; and, according to the hyper- 


atthe rocks are overflowed by the water, espe- 
cially at the time of freshets. These would 
¢ause the wreck.of many a poor man’s hopes, 
“but that their situations are marked by a line 
les that have been erected on them, and 
rom which wave the red flags of warning. In 
passirigtthese falls, the heaving waves occasion 
much) difficulty to the boatmen, dashing over 
the of the-boat, and demanding the con- 
stant labour of if$ conductors to prevent their 
becomitig overwhelming. According to my 
remembrance, not many houses overloolred the 
tiver, but I noticed one that I must particular 
ize, It stood on the Pennsyivania shore, im- 
‘Mhediately on the brow of one of the opposite 
have mentioned, and it seemed so small 
lyou might~have imagined an eagle had 
‘off with a cage, and placed it there, to 
its nest in. | happened to be acquainted 
the history of this house, and therefore— 
delaying the reader with description 

it hasten to its relation. 
“the army under the command of Wash- 
i, at the time of his retreat through New 


a native of Trenton; young, brave, skilful and 
enterprising—a thorough patriot. Before he 
entered the army, he had plighted vows with a 
young lady of his native place—one endowed | 
with all the qualities, both of spirit and person, 
that constitute true loveliness. Her name was 
Elizabeth Gardiner. Her father had been one 
of the first victims of the war, leaving his 
widow and only daughter, with all the timidity | 
natural to woman, to suffer the vicissitudes of| 
‘¢ the times that tried men’s souls.”? The death | 











means, however, having been adopted, I was | 
again restored to existence; but a violent fever | considered the flying Americans as harmless as litle boy ran out and told me his grandmother 


Which glow and b!aze—illume and warm the heart.” | 


anecdotes of the boatmen, and viewing the’! 


| forced to abandcn Brenton, they parted from 
each cther, with a sadn 
| ous of approaching misfortune, 

When the Hessians entered Trenton, 





ho 
they 


jif disbanded, and resigned themselves to every 
species of dissipation. One of their sergeants, 
named Baum, quartered himself at the house of 
Mrs. Gardiner, and exercised a high authority 
in regard to his comforts. The lone widow 
would have had to endure even greater impo- 


sitions than sie did, had it not been that the 
sergeant took a particular fancy to Elizabeth, 
lin conse quence of which, whenever sbe was in 
his presence, his neture appeared less rude than | it 
j usual, and his whole behaviour as 
{wonderfully sentimental. ‘I » manifestations 





of partiality became more striking every time 


Elhizat red before 

he openly avowed his feelings, 

lavish in his efforts te ebtaiu 

unifurmly repulsed, be soon grew violent, and, 

at one time, he muttered a hint of employing 

| find entreaty of no avail. 
! 





ti appe 
and 


occame 





force if he sho 
Elizabeth and 


her mother were so well ac- 


| quainted with the course of the war, that they | 


| 


reat; although 





| were greatly alarmed by this tt 

{they still hoped that military discipline possess- 
ed suficient authority to prevent a subaltern 

| puttir.,-suci a threat into execution. 

| Banm became more importunate daily, bnt 

| Elizabeth remained the same as at first. Ci 


n- 
cipices on each side were about the| cluding, at last, that she would aever be won, 


over to his purpose, he resolved to remove her 
to some place where she would be completely | 


The river there|in bis power, and where he would be beyond} 
€ | the cognizance of his superiors. 
iared among a thousand rocks| view, he sought and obtained permission to 
| select twenty men, and keep a watch over the 
ladjacent country. H 
6 boatmen, the boats rush through | men to his designs, DY persuading them that! the woman, as they walked down the garden, 
fhe rate of “a mile aminute.” Many| Mrs. Gardiner had a large quantity of specie! How I should hate to cross the river. 


leoncealed in her house, and promising to! 


With this} 


soon conformed these | 


| divide it among them asa reward for their ser- 
vices. Having gained this point, he devoted | 
an entire day to the discovery of a situation| 
suited to his purpose. Le bent his course up| 
the banks of the Delaware, for some miles, | 


in the commencement of my narrative. ‘The | 


therefore crossed the river. 


along the shore, in quest of a proper place of | 
concealment. Inthe mean time, he ascended 
with some difficulty, the jutting crags, and was | 
delightfully surprised on finding, about half. | 
way from the ground to the top of the cliff, a) 
fine spacious cave, extending backward into! 
the rocks nearly twenty feet, #The entrance} 
was almost entirely obscured bya wild briar 
that sprang up from the earth i @ crevice, and 


twigs thickly around. 
priate. 





was a captain Samuel Bailey. He was 


ately, and, by the preconcerted signal of the 


288 that seemed omni- } 


ier favour. Being} 


Pennsylvania side seemed most secure, and he ;would be a freezing voyage. ever, 
He then divided | would be impossible,to cross now, for Washing- 
his men, and despatched them up and down jlon stripped the Jersey shore of boats, when 


climbing from point-to point, spread its bare|est to either of them. 
It was precisely appro- | peared vexed, on being laughed at, and retort- 
He returned to the opening immedi-jed in rather a predictive tone: — 


Then, recrossing the river, he marched back 
to Trenton. 

The next evening Mrs. Gardiner and Eliza- 
beth were sittting by the fireside, reviewing 
the behaviour of sergeant Baum, when a Hes- 
sian woman entered the room. Addressing 
Elizabeth, she said: — 

I came to see, Miss, if you a’nt the young lady 
that has been looking to the sick-woman, down 
yonder on the river shore. 

Do you mean old Mrs. Williams? inquired 


‘ped, at an inn in Searborough, with a nurse | of Elizabeth's father, and the dangers incident | Elizabeth. 
In answer to the inquiries, | to the station of the captain, had deferred their | 
J was informed that, on the day after the dread- | marriage; and, when the retrealing army was'man, but her house is just at the foot of your 


1 don’t know her narme, answered the wo- 


garden. 
That is Mrs. Williams. 
\you bring from her? 


Why, I was just going by the door, when a 


What message do 


Was very sick, and asked me to go in and see 
her. And so, when 1 went in, 1 did find the 
juld woman out o’ sorts; and she wanted me tu 
come up here, and asic you if,you couldn’t 
throw your cloak over you, and come down 
there a minute. So I told ber besure I would 
do a trifle of that kind, and I came up here 
right away to teil you. 

My dear, said Mrs. Gardiner, I hardly think 
proper vou should yeature out afler dark. 

} 


ahs > ; 
suined a cast} You know the soldiers are always straggling 


about, 


at this time; and, besides that, it is so 
cold and stormy to-night. Still it seems a 


him, until, at last,!pity that the poor old woman should ‘suffer, 


;while her friends are so near, 

I think, mother, I had better go. replied 
Elizabeth, I could not sleep a moment all 
night, if 1 were to think of her being sick and 
alone. 

Well, then, rejoined the roother, you may 
get my cloak as well.as your own, for I must 
go with you. 

No, no, my good madam, said the womaa, 
iin sure you had better keep to the house.  [ 
promised the eld woman to-come back with 
Miss, for she thought you*#ould not fancy her 
coming alone. Sv if you please, madam, Vl 


go with her myself. 


d 
d 


Elizabeth persuaded her mother to remain 
at home; then, after saying she would soon 
return, she wrapped Ler cloak around her, and 
departed with the woman for the house of. Mrs. 
Williams. 

*Tis a wonderful raw night, Miss, observed 


Cross the river! exclaimed Elizabeth, what 
made you think of that? 

Nothing—only as 1 felt the cold wind, I 
thought it would blow colder off shore. And 
then it is so dark, and there’s so much ice in 
the river, that it would be rather a tough pull, 


when he arrived at the opposite cliffs described |and a dangerous one, too, I think. 


There is no doubt, said Llizabeth, but it 
However, it 


he passed over, two or three weeks ago. 

Not of all the boats, either, answered the 
woman. 

Why, do you know of any left? 

I’m not a going to tell you that, Miss, so 
you needn’t ask me. 

Elizabeth could not refrain from laughing; 
the woman spoke with so much gravity about 
circumstances apparently of such little inter- 
But the Hessian ap- 


People sometimes laugh when there’s no 


shrill-sounding fife, recalled his companions. "occasion. If you happen to cross the river 
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to-night, you'll find out whether there are any |dare say he was merry enough! ha, ha, ba!” 


boats left or not. 


They had just passed from the garden-gate | sergeant. 
to the shore, as the woman spoke thus; and | when that fellow from Troy came to see Merry 
her tone and manner so startled Elizabeth, that | Laus. 


she instantly stopped, saying: — 


[ am obliged to you for yourcompany, ma’m, | Troy, and he came from Paris.” 


so far; but you will please permit me to pro- 

ceed alone. 
ct. 
Scarcely had she uttered these words, when 


a powerful arm seized her round the waist, and, | geant, he had sense enough to fall in love with 
ere she could utter a scream, a strong hand| Helen; and, while Merry Laus was absent one 


was compressed forcibly on her lips. 
*‘That’s right,” exclaimed the treacherous 


I am used to be treated with res- | that’s more like it—my father was one at Pa- 


But the fun of it comes now, continued the 
They had not been married long 


I think bis name was Paris—but let’s 
see—no, if! remember right, his name was 


Ah! that’s more like it! said ose of the men, 


ris.” 
Well, be that as it may, proceeded the ser- 





time, he positively persuaded her to run away 
with him! This was all.the chaplain told me | 


Hessian, “‘off with the impudent baggage! off | about the matter; but it had so great an effect | 


witliaier!”” 
Elizabeth strugeled, but in vain. 


of voices at a little distance. She made another | must know Troy had a king called Primne— 


effort to cry out, but it was useless, for she was 
quickly convinced she was among foes, by their 


l I She was|run away with this pretty creature. 
carried swiftly away; and soon heard the hum | 


on me, that I determined from that moment to | 


Now I) 
|am this'much like the son ofa king—for you | 


Prime! hey, interrupted the most thoughtful | 
man of the party; | wonder if they named the} 


asking her bearer, on hearing his footsteps, if | powder at the touch-hole after him? 


he had secured his prize. 

Aye, indeed, that I have!’ was the answer; 
—and Elizabeth knew the voice of Baum! A 
tremor seized her whole frame, and she swoon- 
ed in his arms. 


Baum seated himself on the stern of the boat, | 
with Elizabeth in his lap, and ordered his men | 


to pull diligently for the opposite shore. They 


rowed immediately; but soon found their way | 


obstructed by the floating ice. 


ing of the ice-cakes,with the scraping 
sides of the boat against their sharp edges, anc 


tie dashing of the waters, were all circumstanc- | 


es calculated to inspive horror. 


But still they | treatment. 
urged their passage, now making rapid pro- 
gress, then rushing against impediments, or | 
forced down the stream by large fragments of | 
ice, which sometimes surrounded and bound 





Like enough they did, answered the ser- | 
| geant, “for it just shoots across my mind that | 
|the chaplain did say something about Prime 
' going off, and agreat firing at Paris. But, as) 
| 1 was going tosay, 1 am this much like the son | 
\ofa king: Troy coaxed away the beautiful 
| wife of another man, and I have kidnapped a 
beautiful girl, who was never married. 

Huzza for sergeant Baum! exclaimed one. 


The night was | But pray sergeant what did Troy do with Hel- 
black as Tartarus; the wind blew piercingly, | i jonas ; : y 


and the show fell fast and thick. The crash- | 


jen? 
Do with her! replied the sergeant, why he 


of the | took her home to Paris, and kept her in king’s 


1 | Prime’s palace, and she lived a queen! 
Ay, ay, returned the man, that was proper 
But here you are not the king’s 
|son, for you going to keep this girlin a cold 
cave, ina cold season. Think of that sergeant 
Baum! 

Poh, man! don’t I intend to have the mouth 


their boat fast, and then releasing it from im- | boarded up immediately, and don’t I intend to 









Now lads! said Baum, some of you y the 
crags, with your ropes, and fix affairs there ag 
quick as possible. 

By Jupiter! exclaimed one, on examining 
the rocks, it will be no easy task to climb these 
crags; why they are all crusted with sleet, ang 
the snow makes them so slippery that you cay 
getno hold. You might as well hope to holg 
an eel between your fingers, as to keep foot. 
hold on a place like this. 


prisonment, permitted it to heave and plunge | keep a good warm fire there? Why 1 expect 
among the waves. At one time they rowed, | that cave will be more pleasant than a palace! 
and at another employed their oars as poles, This sweet creature was never, indeed, actual- 
pushing from one field of ice to another. In_ ly married, but then she is engaged to a fool of 


this way they at last succeeded. in reaching 
Pennsylvania. 

Well dene my lads, said Baum, as he step- 
ped ashore, with the still insensible Elizabeth. 
To the last cent of that miserly old widow, will 
I divide her wealth among you for this night's 
work. But be ina hurry, for we have no time 
to stand idle inthis weather. Make your boat 
fast, and bring your arms, the ropes, the board, 
and the blankets, and let us be moving on. 

I’ll tell you, he continued, as they began 
their march, I'll tell youa stery, proving how 
much I am like the son of a king. It may haply 
cheer our time a moment; foras we have vo 
very comfortable walk, we stand in need of a 
little comfortable talk. Well then, one day, 
since we came to Trenton, I went into a house 
where I found our chaplain. He was reading 
a book called Homer’s Iliad, and there was an 
account of a beautiful young princess named 
Helen, who had run off with a fellow froma 
town called Troy. The chaplain told me she 
had beaux by thedozen, and rich ones too, and 
all princes. Of course, they all wanted her; 
but, as only one could have her, a bargain was 
made that whichever should kill a certain wild 


boar that did a good deal of mischief about 


there, should have this Helen for his wife. 


Well, the fellow’s name that killed the boar | for a week. 


Persevering through all obstacles, the com- 
pany journeyed onward, until, after a dreary 
march of two hours, they found themselves on 


was Merry Laus, and so he got the girl. 


Ha, ha, ha! I dare say,”* said one of the men, 
in a tone intended for one of humour, and, no 


jan American captain, named Bailey; and I shall 
| have the pleasure of tricking the rebel. 

Is that a joke, sergeant, or is it a plain mat- 
ter of fact? asked the man, 

As plain matter of fact as that itis now snow- 
ing. You recollect the skirmish we had the 
other night with a defachment of horse, when 
we lost several men? Well, this is the same 
captain Bailey that commanded that party, and 
that made such a dash with his broad blade. 
By the powers of war! I’m glad to plague that 
fellow! 

You have good reason to hate captain Bai- 
ley, retorted the other, for it was only your 
running that kept you from lying down. Peo- 
ple sometimes say, let you head save your heels, 


head! 


have passed your bounds, 
charge of the boat till we return! 


mediately withdrew from the company. 


enemy. ‘Hang 





doubt, thinking he was very humourous; ‘1! the shore immediately under the cave. 


but your heels were the salvation of your 


Frederick Bokum! said the sergeant, you 
Go back and take 


I thank you, Sir, answered Bokum, and im- 


I can never keep good friends with that 
fool, continued the sergeant; he is always pick- 
ing at one's lancer places; and be finds fault 
with the least approach to hard dealing with an | when alond voice, close by, cried out— 

g him! T expect he'll be ina pet} Fire! a: : 





















But you must up! said Baum, impatiently: 
off ak yes bayonets, and break the 106 4 . we 
you climb! tot ns | 
Confound such a job, said one of the men; jf _. dot 
that old widow was as rich as old Nick, ber M00 of 
money would’nt pay for breaking one’s neck, td ed t 
As it wasa work of necessity, however, they cha . ent 
commenced it immediately; and, after a con. -. oad 
siderable time succeeded in clearing a path. pl a“ 
way, in reaching the ledge at the entrance of QU i 
the cave. 7. ” he 
Holla, there! they cried to their fellows be: wit ine 
low, here comes the ropes! And then, holding et ~— 
on to one end of each, they threw down two ee d 
ropes. 
There lads! said Baum, fasten the board a 
now, and be sure you do it safely. nd ai 
They then took a board about two feet long iie’s - 
and one broad, and ran the ends of the ropes be was | 
through two holes, one at each end of the board, “a res 
The ropes were then secured under the board rife . 
by large knots. Thus a conveyance was form- f ine 
ed, resembling a common swing. Baum then a lech 
seated himself on the board, with Elizabeth in Dinas 
| his lap. He ordered the men above to haul “< ca 
\them up; and while he kept himself from the ; «fell 
projecting rocks by means of a musket, he teht 1; 
| made a safe ascension. : r a 
| By the powers of war! said he, as he stept “a9 vs 
| into the cave, that was a perilous rising. I was fom on 
|plaguedly afraid my left hand rope would as he 
| break, and quite as much so that some of you “ . of 
| would slip. But Providence seems to favour 3 ey 
jus, as the chaplain says. There, my darling, liictor 
'youmay sleep awhile longer, and he Jaid the Baile 
| listless girl on some blankets, out of the range Blizabe 
‘ofthe wind. He then ordered the men to 4 F 
| bring up some wood for a fire. ; . ilea | 
| Jnstas the men reached the ground, their oo h 
| Companions hailed them, and requested them Deed 
to be silent a moment; for they hear t fr 
itrampling of Mprsesover the frozen the ali 
| They all collected behind a projegt 8 form. | 
that defended them from the wind, Their lan- both b: 
tern was placed on a ledge in the angle, ity | 
\the light gleamed brightly from their musket . Al 
| barrels. p 
Hark! said one again, didn’t you hear a _ 
| horse neigh? . pe d 
| Now, by Jupiter! said another, you ‘re a Do 
pack of cowards. Suppose a horse did neigh, lis @ 
are nineteen Hessian soldié@rs to listen in.af- Instes 
fright! . : 
Our business is not of the most encgpraging -_ 
kind to-night, answered @nother, I feel more nig b 
|afraid of the stings of conscience than of any ary 
| thing else. But look there! did'nt you sep 2” , 
| something moving over there im the dark? er 
O heavens! cried the one who had spoken — 
just before, you poor poltroon. Talk about afi. 
conscience indeed, and motions—why, it was} * re 
only the wind blowing through the lantern, and fi a 
flickering the blaze. By Jupiter! I’m asham-| %é 
ed of my company. ; peer 


These words were scarcely pronou 








—and seven of the nineteen soldiers fell dead 
on the spot. A horrid shriek burst from the 
remainder, as they seized their arms, trem: 





a 
Oe: we 
The sudden thunder startled the bills around)  ‘*®® 





blingly; and a shout of Bailey and vengeance. ® 
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the onset of the avengers. The Americans 
ed with the bayonet; and the captain, 
ing his men to theirown good conduct, 
mang up the crags, as swiftly as if there had 
n no impediment. The lantern threw a 
samy light round the cavern, and, just as he 
stered, the Hessian, like a roused lion, was 
‘mashing out to the conflict. Hh: sword flashed 
pbis hand, and as the form of isailey burst in, 

felllike lightning. The captain warded the 
blow, but his own lighter blade was shattered 
to the hilt, and flew glittering around in a} 
thousand fragments. A second and a heavier | 
stroke descended; but he averted it with the 
barrel of his pistol. The shock, however, dis- 
charged the pistol; and the ball, unfortunately, 
wasspent invain. The blue smoke filled the 
cave, and the combatants throbbed with horri- 
ble suspense until it partially cleared away. As 
soon as they perceived each other, the Hessian, 
witha hellish curse, leaped towards the de- 
fenceless captain, and made a thrust at him, 
which was intended to be decisive: but Bailey, 
with a9 dexterous movement, avoided this also, | 
and the exertion of the Hessian only served to 
dash himself against the rocks. A moment, 
and, ere he recovered from the shock, the cap- 








tain’s weighty pistol rang against his temple; | 


he was grasped by the throat, and dashed from 
the precipice. As he fell, however, his sense 
of life seemed to rush back through his whole | 
frame. He caught by the strong roots of the| 
wild-brier,on the ledge, uttering bitter impre- | 
cations, and nearly regained his standiug; when | 
the captain seized the fallen sword, and, with) 
one fell sweep, cleft through his neck. The 
light glared on his eyeballs as they started from 
their sockets: his head droopped over his shoul- 
der, his hands relaxed their hold, and he fell 
from crag tocrag to the shore. The clash of 
arms had ceased below; the captain, from the 


than any other of the Christmas week. Never 
did another maiden, bowever, climb the crags 
that Elizabeth climbed; and never, since cap- 
tain Baily’s pistol was discharged by the stroke 
of sergeant Baum’s sword, has any other gun 
been fired upon that shore, than the fowling- 
piece of the sportsman. It is my bed-time;— 
Good night! Ss. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 14, 1829. | 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. | 
L. S. A., is received, and shall have a place | 
—from indications in the private note, we sup-| 
|pose the writer to be a gentleman—tho” from| 
|the chirography a female, if he will not tale 


who maintained that the declaration of war was 
the consequence of alittle Rhode Island pig 
having broken into a gentleman’s garden, 
somewhere near Providence. The pig perpe- 
trated some damage, anda lawsuit was the 
consequence. The late eminent Mr. Burrill 
was engaged in the case, and by some means 
gave offence to the owner of the pig, who was 
subsequently chosen tothe Legislature. Mr. 
Burrill was a candidate for the Senate of the 
United States—but lost his election by a single 
vote; the owner of the pig, though of the same 
polities, voting against him. The declaration 
of war passed the Senate by a majority of one 
vote only, Mr. Burrill’s competitor voting for 
it; whereas Mr. Burrill himself would have vot- 


ed against it and thus the war would ba en 
prevented. Thus it was the pig, and r. 
C. who produced the declaration of war. Soon 


after this occurrence, the story got into 
the newspapers. The editor of the Providence 
American has now revived and improved it, by 
tracing the election of General Jackson to the 
pig aforesaid, inasmuch as if it had not been for 
the war brought about by the pig, Gen. Jack- 
son would not have conquered at New-Orleans, 
and consequently would never have been 
thought of as President of the United States, 
“What great results from little causes spring. 





|more care to write legibly he must take the 


Tue Wuarr.—The greatest supply of oil 
| yielded by a single whale was the enormous 
| quantity of 117 butts, or about 43 tons; it was 
struck by a person’of the name of Pashby, who 

We are indebted to the Monthly Magazine, | "75 we anger on the Fanny, whaler . Hull; 
published in this city, for the tale of the House | and as the blubber is supposed to weigh about 
on the Cliff'—we were forced to crowd out | one-third of the whole, this animal did not 
other matter for the sake of giving it entire to| Weis less than 129 tons. Such are the dimen- 

| sions of the Greenland whale, that jawbones of 


our readers. | thi Ate i : 
eaeyr . s animal have s neasur 

The Creation was pronounced by its Author | ‘!S 20!ma! have been seen measuring more 

: than twenty feet in length. The tongue of a 


blame to himself if it is misprinted—the estab- 
lishment is so poor that we cannot keep a poet. 

L. M. P. will find that though neglected, he 
is not forgotten. | 





edge of the cliff, shouted—victory! victory!” 
—and his men echoed the sound with a loud of 


“victory! victory!” 


Bailey then re-entered the cave, in quest of ; 


Elizabeth. She was not there! He was frenzi- 
ed... Flying to the edge of the cliff again, he 
called her name, and listened for a reply. He 
thought he heard a low voice above him. He 
looked up, and as he looked, the moon shone 
out from the midst of the tempest, the top of 
the cliff was brightened, and hé beheld a female 
form, ina white garment, kneeling, and with 
both hands lifted to heaven. With great diffi- 
culty, he climbed the dangerous steep; and, 
as soon as he attained its summit, Eliza- 
beth’s arms were clasped around his neck, and 
she sank on his bosom, saying—‘‘ God has 
saved my love.” 

Dy you remember Irederick Bokum, who 
was ordered back to the charge of the boat? 
Instead of attending to the boat, he started im- 
mediately forthe American army. It was the 
night preceeding the memorable 26th of De- 
cember. The retreating army had faced about, 
and was then marching to conquest. Bokum 
soon met adetachment of American horse. 
Captain Bailey was commander! Bokum was 
enraptured. He told the captain the state of 
affairs. The captain told Washington. Wash- 
ington permitted him to pursue. He chose 
fifteen men, armed them with muskets, pursued, 
rescued Flizabeth, and was, next day, one of 
the most active in the conflict at Trenton. 


j ‘ ~ The house on the cliffs was built as amemen- 


to of the rescue. A framed account of the 
transaction used to be suspended within its 
walls. For many years, the country lads and 
Maidens resorted there on the 26th of Decem- 
» and they generally found that the holiday 





re spent, was more productive of pleasure universal Yankee nation” who was present, 


‘“‘very good,” whether this Creation of the| epee t ree olde 19h cuties 
| poet’s brain, inserted in this number will be so| large whaie weighs 2 tons and yields 126 —_ 
|deemed, we must leave it to our readers to | of oils and of so enormous a size are its lips, 
| judge. jand so much do they abound in blubber, that 
| *,* It is said ofa Frenchman coming up to MS hercatareye has — — of the latter 
crowd who were bewailing with a poor man on| Fee Swe. ees ar pane He. 
the loss of his cow—asked them How mucH) 
|they were sorry? for his part he said he was} ig 
|sorry three dollars—his appeal had the desired | hae London, waa 
\effect, so that the poor man’s loss was satisfac-;_ The mind is like a trunk, if well packed, it 
'torily made up.—To apply the story to our-| holds almost every thing; ifill packed next to 
selves, we are informed that a great many of| nothing. 
our subscribers who are still tardy in remitting| It is well for us that we were born babies in 
are very Goon MEN—which we should not| intellect. Could we understand and reflect 
have the least doubted of, if they would enable| UPON one half of what most mothers say and do 
lus to meet all our engagements as they fall| to us, we should draw conclusions in favor of 
due—in sober earnest, many of our subscribers, 0Ut OWN Importance, which would render us 
have not even for the first volume given us any insupportable for years. Happy the boy whose 
more substantial proofs of their patronage than | Motber is tired of talking nonsense to him be- 
|their names—to such we would respectfully | fore he is old enough to know the sense of it. 
say that (he commencement of the New Year| |! love to gaze on a breaking wave. Itis the 
affords a very suitable time for closing previ. ODly thing in nature which is most beautiful 
ous debts—and that every week calls for asup- im the moment of its dissolution. 
ply of cask to meet the demands of hungry ex-, ,4 great man mostly disappoints those who 
pectants. | Visit him. They are on the look out for his 
Notwithstanding the late law of this state | thundering and lightning, and he speaks about 
respecting notes under the denomination of five , Common things much like other people; nay 
dollars, we still continue to take them from our Sometimes he may even be seen laughing, He 
patrons as formerly, and whoever sends us a 3. Proportions his exertions to his excitements, 
dollar note for the Souvenir will receive a re- having been accustomed to converse with deep 
ceipt by the returning mail. | and lofty thoughts, it is not to be expected that 


he will flare or sparkle. One sees no pebbles 


“Tall trees from little acorns grow.” i glittering at the bottom of the Atlantic. 


Two or three years ago, at adinner party in | A Puzzie.—There are living in one house 
Washington, Mr. C. who had been a distin-|in Lexington, (Mass.) 3 families,—consisting: 
guished member of Congress, sportively claim- | of 3 husbands, 3 wives, 4 children, 2 grand 
ed the honor of having been the immediate | children, 2 fathers, 2 mothers, and 2 grand- 
cause of the late war with Great Britain. The | fathers, and only 6.inall. 

assertion, however, was denied by one of ‘‘the 


From “Guesses at Truth,” by two Brotkers, 











Experience is the mother of science, 
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—Ah! she listens to your vows, she receives 
from you a riog—tbhat ring I saw in the hea- 
vens—it is the harbinger of sorrow to the giv- 
er and receiver.” 

Your spirits play you false, fair damsel, 
Robert Devereux is as little likely to wed a 
(Concluded. ] ‘ : : 

: , young widow as an ancient maiden. 

The room in question was an exact square,| It is writen here—she is your wedded wife 
with a dome roof.. The walls were hung with) now, and will be another’s in days to come. 
crimson cloth, on which numerous hierogly-| A sigh of unutterable anguish followed this 
phics were curicusly wrought; aud the floor} declaration, and the fair sorceress, changing 
was covered with that rare article of oricotal| her situation, gazed eagerly on the western 
luxury, a Persian carpet. In the centre of the) side in silence until her auditor inquired what 
dome was a sky-light, from which was suspen- | she beheld. 
ded a beryl, of extraordinary size, brilliance,; 1 see battle and victory, honour and anger; 
and ofthe form of a globe. The rays of the| the presumption of a favoured subject, the 
full \n fell directly on this precious stone, | weakness ofan aged queen. Again the guer- 
frommwinich they were so reflected as to illumine | don of valor is bestowed on you, but enemies 
the room, which was small, and completely | are around, and the whispers of calumny assail 
surrounded by a divaa or sofa, except at the you. The sovereign gives a ring as a pledge 
east end, Which was occupied by a white! of safety, but trust not to it. Now I bebold 
marble sarcophagus, filled with pure water, ' you again at the head of armies, but your look 
oo each side of which stood beautiful statues of) is dispirited, and rather befitting au exile than 
the Egyptian Isis. a general. : 

Essex had scarcely had time to notice theob-| ‘That is not the expression I should choose 
jects in this singular boudoir, when Arsinve! to wear, er can brook to consider. Try the 
entered, bearing in her hands a refulgent laiwp. | fourth part of your magic globe, my sybil. 

She was splendidly attired in the costume of 


her country, and exhibited ia her carriage the 


SELECT TALES. 


THE MAID OF THE BERYL. 
BY MRS. HOFLAND. 








Arsinoe fulfilled (he wishes of her impatient 
; dit : guest. She bent her dark eyes on the north- 
majesty of a princess; while her graceful form, | ern quarter of the beryl with penctrating gaze, 
regular features, and fively-tinted complex-| but in a moment recviled—then looked again 
jon, confirmed the previous impressioa of her and shrieked aloud. The Eorl rose in alarm, 
extraordinary beauty. Her countenance min-! and approached close to the beryl; but when 
gled with the iofty expression conferred by he reached it the forms became indistinct, the 
conscious power, anxiety and solemnity, and supernatural expansion was withdrawn, and 
siace the ari did not advert to their former the precious stone remained in its natural 
meeting, but merely announced himself as the state. Casting his eyes around in disappoint- 
friend of the Italian merchant, Arsinoe receiv- ment not unmixed with terror, he perceived 
ed him as such by a,silent moveinent. When | Arsinoe pale and senseless on the floor, ber 
he proceeded to inquire if her prophetic pow-) fine features bearing the impression of that 
ers were connected with the precious stone agony which had given ber temporary death. 
before him, - he repiied, * Yes, itis in thedes-| Alas! why did I come hither? why did I dare 
tiny as my instructors see it meet to reveal. ! like Saul, to seek the knowledge which God 
He who has hited his band against his fellow has hidden? were the first exclamation of the 
mea cannet dis‘inetly descry those images, Earl, whose religious principles, deeply im- 
which will shortly people the expanse before planted by a pious father, now rushed upon his 
us.”’ - , mind, and while they condemned bim for the 
‘ Earl, seating himse ifon sin of seeking forbidden knowledge, prohibited 
an J sing towards the Deryi beneath | further inquiry as to the object which had so 
» Arsinoe placed the brilliant lamp, utter- severely affected Arsinoe, Pity for her state, 
ing at the sane time a kind of incantation in indeed, soon obliterated every other impres- 
herown tongue. Ina lew moments the bery] | sion; he bore her to the sarcophagus, sprinkled 
originally of the size ofa small orange, ap- | ber temples and hands with the water, and, as 
peared to expand considerably, dark lines di-| Jife returned, soothed her by gentle words, 
vided it ito four distinct parts, and numerous | indicative of pity towards herself,upmixed with 
moving forms were delineated on the surface | those inquiries which it would have embarrased 
of each portion, in a manner equally beautiful, | her to answer. 
miraculous, and awful. | Casting upon him a look of animated grati- 
Arsinee knelt down, and gazed on the east-| tude, which was fullowed by one of the sincer- 
ern side. ‘*‘l see,” said she, “the queen of | est compasion, Arsinoe arose, and with great 
these realms riding through a camp prepared , solemnity loosened the golden chain by which 
for battle, and you, as the master of the horse | the beryl was suspended, and suffered it to drop 
accompany her. The pageant changes—you ‘on the floor, saying at the same time in a voice 
return home {rom torcign couguest, and your, of deep emotion, ‘I resign thee forever.’ 
sovereign mow receives you rather with the; Sincerely cid the Earl, as a Christian, re- 
tenderness of woman than the condescension) joice in a resolution which he considered to be 
of majesty. You knee} at her feet, and rise! for the souls health ofone in whose well-deing 
Fart Marshal of England.” lhe felt deeply interested; but, in congratula- 
At these words, Essex sprang from his seat, | ting so young and fair a woman, it is but too 
as if to convince himself of the fact; but the} possible that the ardour and tenderness of his 
easicrn maid waved her band majestically, as! pature might express too strongly the feelings 
one born to be obeyed, and placed herse!f at} of the moment. It is at least certain that, fear- 
the southers side of the beryl as soon as he was) ful of the power of Arsinoe, or of his own sus- 
re-seated and silent. | ceptibility, the Earl hastily fled from her pre- 
“| sea you again kneeling, but it is by the | sence, and endeavoured, in the career of am- 
side of a young and lovely woman. Hershape} bition, and pleasures of literature, to banish 
is Gne, ber eyes dark, her complexion of nor- | from his mind both the predictions of the bery! 
thera whiteness; but there is an expression of | and the charms of its possessor. 
melancholy io ber countemance. She is the, The history of this nobleman, his rapid rise 
widow of ove whose name will go down to pus- | to almost severeiga power, his secret marriage 
terity with hoaours even brighter than yours. ' with the widow of Sir Philip Sydney, and his 
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unfortunate end are known to every one, Itis 
probable that when he received from the queen 
that ring, which the cruelty of his enemies 
eventually rendered useless to him, he thought 
of the adventure of this memorable night; byt 
no part of his story iuduces us to conclude tha 
it dwelt upon bis mind. As a warrior org 
statesman, he was too perpetually employed to 
look back on that action, which he probab] 

considered as the frolic of a boy or the sin ofa 
legislator. 

Far different were the feelings of Arsinoe; 
her occupation was gone, and with it that 
sense of power which, however blameably, had 
allied her to higher natures; while she had 
drunk more deeply of that unhappy passion 
which, though hopeless, was incurable. To 
wean her from tbat unknown sorrow which de 
Stroyed her faculties and threatened her life, 
her young brother, now advancing to manhood, 
prevailed upon her to travel, and, under the 
auspices of Sir Horatio Pallavicini, she wander. 
ed for years in Italy and Sicily. ‘The mildness 
of the climate counteracted her apparent dis. 
ease, but neither that nor the beauties of the 
country could restore her spirits. The only 
relief that her melancholy admitted, arose from 
the enjoyment which music afforded her, and 
which she constantly sought at the hours of 
worship in the august ceremonies of the Ca- 
tholic churches. Every where her finished 
beauty, rendered more touching by the gentle 
melancholy that pervaded her classic features, 
awoke admiration, which was confirmed by the 
melting softness of her voice; but the lunguage 
offlattery fell on her car as on that of the dead, 
and, save in gratitude towards her generous 
and devoted brother, no smile parted the coral 
lips of Arsinoe, and no word of hope or cheer. 
fulness interrupted the pensive sadness of her 
meck dejection. 

Io the winter of 1600-1, circumstances oc- 
curred which rendered it desirable that Akra 
should visit Englaud, and Arsinoe made no ob- 
jection to accompany him, as the season was 
favourable. They landed below the Tower of 
London, and observing tnany persons entering 
the principal gate of (hat fortress, as they be- 
lieved, for the purpose of worship, for it was 
Ash-Wednesday, they cotered with them; the 
brother being desirous of seeing a person resi- 
dent there, whikt his sister should seek her 
wonted solace inthechurch. They bad, how- 
ever, proceeded only a short distance within 
the enclosed space, when they perceived with 
extreme horror, that a scailuld was erected, on 
which was a block, and by its side two execu- 
tioners were already stationed, 

Arsinoe gazed wildly around. The black 
object befcre her, the dark towers in the back 
ground, the stern faces of the headsmen, and 
the appalled countenances of the spectators, 
were all recognized, and she looked as if bound 
by fascination to the objects she loathed and 
dreaded. In another moment, and the whole 
of that terrific yision was realized. A noble 
looking man, in the very prime of life, stepped 
upon the scaffold: Ie was arrayed in a dress 
of black sattin, which showed to advantage the 
singular grace and dignity of his person. His 
beard was long and full, his face pale but com- 
posed, and his dark eyes, though somewhat 
robbed of their youthful lustre, told the trem- 
bling Arsivoe, in their first penetrating glan- 
ces, that he, the worshipped idol of her young 
heart, stood before her a sufferer and a victim. 

It was believed by all around until the last 
moment, that the mercy of the queen would 
interpose to snatch from destruction one s0 
dear and so distinguished. Whisperings to that 


effect mingled with the audible sighs. of those 
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Ss errr 
‘resent. Arsinoe heard them not; with one 

yulsive sob she sank fainting on the ground, 
Wepeeded at this awful period by all but her 
‘prother. When life returned—when in eager- 
pets and terror she again looked towards the 
yaffold, the newly dissevered head, bleeding 
god ghastly, met her view, and again she sank 
| senseless to the earth.” —nRiT. ANN. For 1829. 
“The following song, composed by Mr. John 
Graham, and presented by him to the St. 
Andrew’s Society, of Albany, was sung at 
the anniversary of its celebration. 


THE PLAID AND THE BONNET OF 
BLUE. 


Hey for the plaid with varying hue, 
That ne’er clad the coward or slave, 

And hey for the gay waving bonnet of blue, 
The glory and pride of the brave. 

Our sky towering mountains though hooded | 





with snow, | 

Are robed in a mantle of heath, 

And o’er them too pure are the breezes that | 
blow 

. For a slave or a tyrant to breathe. 


The deep shady glen and the moss cover’d bill, | 
Are dearer than garden or grove, 
For there, lovely truth and sweet innocence | 
dwell, 
Presiding o’er beauty and love. 
The dew spangled vale, where the clear burnie | 
flows, | 
And daisies are shedding their bloom, 
And stately aloft, on the bonny green knowes, | 
Is waving the lang yellow broom. 


, 
' 
Those sweet nature scenes, though far distant, | 
we prize, | 

For there, in our bosom we’re wove | 
Around our young hearts, all the dear tender | 
ties 

Of childhood, of youth, and of love. | 


Then here’s to the land of the heath and the | 


The blade that for freedom she drew, 1 


The glen, the green knowe, and the bright-| pare the deed, conceived at first, that one pro- 
|visu would be sufficient; he then thought six 
}would do; but, on examining more minutely |}. 


flowing rill, 
The plaid, and the bonnet of blue. 





Davy Crocxet, A Tennesste Memeer or| express the whole settlement, he found that it 


Conaress.—The facetious Mr. K. of Ohio, | 


tells a good story, in which this Congressman | nation of the number six,—1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6. The} 
from the wild woods of Tennessee, figures as | other example is still more striking:—Ten gen-| whocte 4 
The reader is to suppose Davy re-|tlemen, partners in a mining company, wished 
turned from the first session he had the honour |to provide by deed, that, if any one of the num- 
of representing the people in Congress. He is|ber advanced money to any of the others, it! 
to suppose further, that Davy has fallen in with! should be considered a sort of mortgage on the 
anumber of his constituents at a raising, and|borrower’s share, and have preference to all 


the hero. 


is giving them an account of his visit to the} 
President. 


toWashington was to goto the President’s. I 


Tennessee.—So, says lic, how do you do, Mr. 
Crocket? and he shook me by the hand, al- 
though he know’d I went the whole hog for 
Jackson. (If I did’nt I wish I may be shot.) 
Not only that, but sent mea printed ticket to 
dine with him. I’ve got it in my pocket yet. (If 
Ihay’nt I wish { may be shot. (Here the printed 
ticket was exhibited for the admiration of the 
Whole company.) I went to dinner, said Davy, 





and I walked round the long table, looking for 
Something that I lik’d. At last I took my seat 
‘jist beside a fat goose. And I helped myself to 
a much as I wanted. But had’nt took three 
. when I looked away up the table ata 


|mighty sweet 


— 


man they call Tash. (Attache.) He was talk-| muscle moves by means of a muscular sub- 
ing French to a woman on t’other side of the| stance, resembling a tongue. The crab moves 
table. He dodged his head, and she dodged|sideways, and the waterfly swims upon its 


hers, and then got to drinking wine across the 
table. (If they did’nt I wish I may be shot:) 
But when I looked back again, my plate was 
gone, goose andall. So I jist cast my eyes 
down t’ other 
enough I seed a white man walking off with 
my plate. Says I hell lo mister bring back my 
plate. Tie fetched it back ina hurry as you 
may suppose, and when he set it down before 
me how do you think it was? Licked as clean 
as my hand. (If it was’nt I wish I may be 
shot.) Says he, what will you have sir? And 
says I, you may well say that, after stealing my 
goose. 
I wish I may be shot.) Then says J, Mister, 
laugh, if you please, bet I don’t half like such 





tricks upon travellers; (If 1 do I wish I may be 


shot.) I then filled my plate with bacon and 


igreens, and whenever | looked up or down tiie 


table, I held my plate with my lefthand. (If I 
did’nt I wish I be shot.) When we were all 


|done eating, they cleared every thing off of the 
|table and took away the table cloth; and what 
do think? There was another table cloth under 


it. ({f there was’nt. 1 wish I may be shot.) Then 


| saw a man coming along, carrying a great 
glass thing, with a glass hand below, something 


like a candlestick. It was stuck full of little 
glass cups with something in them that looked 
good to eat. i 
here. Thinks I lets taste ’em first. They wer« 


‘em. (Ifdid’nt 1 wish I may be shot dead.) 


Beauties or THE LAw.—In a late publica 
tion of Mr. Charles Butler’s he mentions some 
astonishing instances of legal absurdity. A 


gentleman having six estates, wished to settle 
lone on each of his six sons, and the heirs of his 


body respectively, with what lawyers call cross 


remainders between them, where, on failure of 
hill, |issue in one line, the estate passes to the other 
Mr. Butler being directed to pre-| 


branches. 


how many clauses would be requisite to legally 


would require 720, being every possible combi 


subsequent charges. The number of contract 
found necessary to make this proviso with lega 


‘The first thing I did,’ said Davy, ‘after I got| accuracy were found to amount to 3,628,800, 
being all possible combinations of ten. On 
stepped into the President’s house, think’s Ij each of these clauses the benevolence of Goy- 
who’s afeard? (If I did'nt I wish I may be shot.)| ernment has imposed a stamp duty of 251: so| . 
Says 1, Mr. Adams, I am Mr. Crocket, from|that the whole duty would have amounted to 
ninety million, seven and twenty thousand 


pounds. 

Motion oF eve 
the eye, we take little account of it. 
the hardest marble by means of a fleshly sub 


an employment. 


of the rudiments ef animal motion. 





power of opening and shutting its shell. 


Says I, Mister, bring that thing | 


and good, and I took six of 


back. The serpent undulates, and the lion-ant 


| moves backwards, it has no power to male the 
ismallest inclination forwards. 
‘can walk, run, fly and swim. 
side of the table, and sure!can only walk, others gallop; the horse per- 


Marine birds 
Some animals 


forms all these motions. The Tiger and the 
crocodile dart; the rein-deer runs, but never 


| gallops, the armadillo walks swiftly, but can 


neither run nor leap; while the great anteater 


iclimbs much better than it can walk. The 


Sloth is 1s a large animal, and yet can travel 
only fifty paces in a day; an elk willrunamile 
and a half in seven minutes; ap antelope a mile 


And he begun to laugh. (If he did’pt|/a minute; the wild mule of Tartary has a 
|a speed even greater than that. 


An eagle can 
fly 18 miles an hour; and a Canary falcon can 


‘even reach two hundred and fifty leagues in 


' the short space of 16 hours. Man has the pow- 
er of imitating almost every motion but that of 
iflight. To effect these, he has in maturity and 
, health sixty bones in his legs and thighs, sixty- 
‘two in his arms aud hands; sixty in his head, 
and sixty-seven in his trunk. He has also 434 


imuscles in the structure of his body, and his 


heart has three thousand, cigbt hundred and 
forty pulsations in the space of ao hour.’— 
| Bucx’s Harnmontes or NATURE. 


Damask Tasir Linen.--The manufacture 
ofthis article has lately been commenced in 
igcity. Mr. Hamilton Stewart, whose esta- 
blishment has hitherto excited but little atten- 


{ 





j tion, but who bas for some time been extensive- 
tly engaged in the: facture of a great vari- 





|ety of Cotton Goods, has with great difficulty 
}and much expense added to the varicty the im- 
| portant article of Damask Table Linen. Itis 
said to be th ever made in this country, 
and the specimens that we have seen, do credit 
to the s ind taste of the manufacturer, as 
also to the « ity, to whose liberality and patron- 
age he must look for remuneration and support. 





> first 





be Table Cloths which he manufactures are 
jextremely neat, and what is of equal i: 
tance, they ar 





por- 
very cheap and of texture that 
will insure service and durability. In weaving 
cloth, the threads are so arranged and 
managed that almost any figure or name or let- 
ters can be made to appear in full view upon 
the surface. Those which Mr. Stewart has 
d, have Steam Boats, with their 
if . pines, with the name of the Boat 
handsomely lettered upon them. We are pleas- 
ed to hear Mr. S. is receiving numerous orders 
from Steam Boats and Pudlic Houses for this 
article. They can be made lo any length even 
an bundred yards if required. The ordinary 
size, however, families, is 2 1-2 
yards long by 2 wide. Itis gratifying to learn, 
that many of the fashionable and wealthy of the 
city, have manifested their disposilion to encou- 
rage domestic skill and industry, by ordering 
upplies of ‘Damask Table Linen of Pitts- 
burgh Manufacture.’ Slatesman. 







now on 





for private 





Locat Mremony.— Magliabechi the Floren- 


AnimMALS.—Animal motion is| tine librarian, remembered every bool, in eve- 
wonderful though from its perpetually meeting | ty collection of which he had seen a library; 
The pho- 
lus, (a shell-fish) has the power of perforating | ry book-case. 
-| read, his memory was such, that in more than 
stance, apparently no way suited to so laborious | thousand volumes he could refer to the parti- 
It increases it as it increas-| cular volume or page where any subject, or 
es its size; and constitutes a perfect example | argument, or suggestion was to be found, so 
The only | that atlast he was 
impulse an oyster possesses, arises out of its} learned men, asa k 
The almost every library in England. 


he remembered the place of every book in eve- 
In regard to the books he had 


stantly referred to by 
of index to the stores of 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


CREATION. 


Behold, from chaos bursts the world,— 
The spangled canopy unfurl’d, 
High arch’d from pole to pole. 
Anon the sun lights up the day, 
The radiant moon begins her sway, 
Where countless planets roll. 


Buoyant, the clouds eerial float, 
The curtains of the sky spread out, 
With grandeur dress the scene. 
At eve, bright gleaming from afar, 
In splendour rides the lofty star, 

Amid the high serene. 


The lofty mountains rise to view 

Stupendous, up the etherial blue, 
Among the ambient clouds. 

The spacious plains, with herbage new, 

And vales appear, of greener hue, 
Along meandering floods. 


“he streams, far glittering on the day, 
In silent grandeur wind away, 
Among the exiending vales; 
Sweet strains come floating through the air, 
And gently vibrate on the ear, 
Now borne along on fragrant gales. 


Young Nature smiles ia rich array, 

And spreads around ia wide display, 
fer bright and varied hues; 

The herds and tlocks regardless rove, 

Of lion, bounding through the grove, 

Wor lamb the wolf pursues. 


The dove, with all her kindred train, 
Excursive sweeps the distant plain, 
From falcon grasp secure. 
Seraphs in groups from climes above 
Oft linger near to look and love, 
And taste of joy so pure. 


The work is done, a world appears, 

Angels look on, and through the spheres, 
Proclaim the hand divine: 

Trees, plants, and flowers, in various ways 

And birds and beasts, to swell his praise. 
ln general anthem join. 


The bappy pair, of Eden’s bowers, 

Glide sweetly down the golden hours, 
Of innocence and love. 

But lo! what sudden gloom o’er spreads 

The black’ning sky—a demon treads, 
And taints the sacred grove. 


‘Tis done! and fell transgressions blow, 
Has turn’d a world of jo woe, 
And broke all nature’s ties. 


Now, vivid lightnings flash on high, 
Now thunders roll along the sky, 
Now shuddering nature sighs. 


Creation mourns, earth feels the load, 
While demons in their dark abode, 
Hiss their malicious joy; 
But view in Bethlehem’s stara ray, 
That brightens into endless day, 
And darkness will destroy. 
T N,N. H. 
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A CHERUB. 

BR GEORGE W. DOANE. 

| Beautiful thing, with thine eye of light, 

| And thy brow of cloudless beauty bright, 
Gazing for aye on the sapphire throne 

Of Him who dwelleth in light, alone, 

Art thou hasting now on that golden wing, 
| With the burning seraph choir to sing, 

| Or stooping to earth, in thy gentleness, 
Our darling path to cheer and bless. 





With gentle gales from that world above; 
Breathing of pureness, breathing of bliss, 
| Bearing our spirits away from this, 

| To the better thoughts, to the biighter skies, 
| Where Heaven’s unclouded sunshine lies, 
Winning our hearts, by a blessed guile, 

| With that infant look, and angel smile. 


| Beautiful thing! thou art come in joy, 

With a look, with the voice of our darling boy; 
Him that was torn from the bleeding hearts 

| He had twined about with his infant aris; 

| To dweil from sin and from sorrow far, 

|In the golden orb of his little star 

| There he rejoiceth, while we, ob! we 

| Long to be happy and safe as he. 





Beautiful thing! thou art come in peace, 

Bidding our doubts and our fears to cease, 

Wiping the tears that unbidden, start, 

From their fountain deep, in the broken heart, 

Cheering us still, on our weary way, 

Lest our hearts should faint, or our feet should 
stray, 

Till crowned for the conquest, at last we 
shall be, 

Beautiful thing, with our boy and thee! 





THE DYING RAVEN. 
“Whither goest thou, Bird of night? 
Whither art thou wandering? 
There is a dullness in thy flight, 
And earthward droops thy heavy wing, 
| hear no longer the rushing sound 
Of thy pinions sweeping from sky to ground, 
Thou cleavest no longer the sullen cloud, 
Through its closed breast forcing thy way, 
And | hear not thy shriek exulting Joud, 
Over thy helpless prey. 
There is about thee many a token, 
Which says that thy mighty heart is broken. 
Bird of ages, thy grief unfold, _ 
Whither goest thou, Raven old? 


I go to seek for myself a grave 
Ina hole of the rock, in the mountain’s cave; 
! go to throw off my mortal shroud 
Far from the ken of the staring crowd; 











I go to die as my fathers have done, 

Seeking, needing, aid from none. 

Notlike Man, who, the tyrant in life, 

Is a slave when past is his mortal strife; 

And, mighty as was his day of power, 

A doubting wretch in his dying hour: 

He knows not what his sonl may be 

In his so feared Eternity; 

He knows not that his bones will rest 

Beneath the sod that he loves the best: 

He is still obliged to crave 

From Man the favour of a grave; 

And day light mocks the solemn show 

With which to the towb his reliques go; 

While the smother’d laugh of the happy he 
Mingles well. 

With the hired groan, and the feigned tear, 
And the choral sweil 

Of the anthem’s voice around the bier. 


‘“‘No! not like his, in fear and donbt, 
Doth the light of the Raven old burn out. 
Not like him doth the Raven fear 

The young heir’s scorn, the mockery tear. 
Not like him doth the Raven feel 

Aught in the future of wo or weal. 

The bird of ages would scorn to say 

He had sympathies with these sons of a day 
A mightier knowledge is his,—his eye 
Looks far in the dun of futurity; 





i] 
Beautiful thing, thou art come in love, i. when it comes, he inakes his grave 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


And he sees unshrioking the shadow dul 
Of the distant hour when his days are full; 


In the still obscure of the mountain cave; 
And falls, as the son of old Night should fall 
Under the folds of her ebon pall. 





Evenness oF Tremren.—Madame Neckar 
relates the following anecdote of M. Abarret, 
;a philosodher of Geneva. It is said of bim that 
| he had never been out of teinper; some persons 
| by means of L:; femnale servant, were deter- 
| mined to put him to this proof. The woman in 
| question stated that she had been his servant 
for 30 years, and she protested that during that 
time she had never.seen him ina passion. They 
promised her a sum of money if she would en- 
deavour to make him angry; she consented, 
and knowing that he was particularly fond of 
having his bed well made, she on the day ap- 
pointed neglected to make it. M. Abarret ob- 
served it, and the next morning made the ob- 
servation to her; she answered that she had 
forgotten it; he said nothing more, but on the 
same evening she again neglected to make the 
bed; thesame observation was made on the 
morrow by the philosopher, and she again 
made some excuse in a cooler manner than be- 
fore. On the third day be said to her, “you 
have not yet made my bed; you have apparent: 
ly come to some resolution on the subject, as 
you probably found that it fatigued you. But 
after all, it is no great consequence, as I be- 
gin to accustom myself to it as it is. She threw 
herself at his feet, and avowed the whole to 
bir. 





| Worth in base minds, begets envy, in great 
| souls, emulation. 

Envy shoots at others, and wounds herself. 
Vows made in storms, are forgotten ip calms. 
The noblest remedy of injuries is oblivion. 
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